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Teaching Aids 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Mountain Dwellers (pp. 7, 8, 9) 
How We Live in the Tyrol 

(pp. 10, 11) 
Austria's Dancing Horses (p. 9) 
American Folklore—Fearsome 


1. To develop the language arts 
through group conversation. 

2. To evolve a method for vitalizing 
and sustaining such informal classroom 
talks. 

3. To recognize the likenesses which 
exist in geographic regions of a similar 
kind the world over. 

4. To make comparative studies of 
the Junior Scholastic theme articles and 
the subject matter of the social studies 
course for a given grade. 

5. To appreciate the unity which 
underlies the differences in peoples’ cus- 
toms all over the world. 

6. To relate the American folklore 
stories to the creative skills of the pupils. 


GROUP CONVERSATIONS 
Procedure 


1. The pupils will read the three 
articles about Austria. 

2. Each member of the class will go 
to the blackboard and write his or her 
name after one of the conversation top- 
ies listed there, thus indicating a pref- 
erence of theme. Should the distribution 
of selections be markedly uneven, the 
pupils will decide upon second or third 

of topics. 


3. Pupils having a common topic of 
tion will get together for a few 

facts from the articles 

the theme they have 

brief notes as 


for This Issue 


4. In a series of group conversations 
which may be scattered through the 
week, the pupils seated in a semicircle 
at the front of the room will discuss the 
selected topics, relating them to life in 
the Austrian Tyrol and to their own 
knowledge and experience. Opportu- 
nity will here be afforded for comparing 
the geography and the folkways of this 
region of Austria with the environment 
and the customs of people in those other 
parts of the world about which the class 
may be studying. 

5. The following list of topics, to- 
gether with suggestions on the direction 
in which the talk might flow, should be 
written on the board to guide the 
choices of pupils and to aid them in get- 
ting into the spirit of the group conver- 
sation. 


MOUNTAINS 


1. “The mountains I know best—” 

2. “Some of the highest mountains in 
the world—” 

3. “The higher you go—” 

4. “Farming on the side of a moun- 
tain—" 

5. “Deer, mountain cock, and black 
game—" 

6. “Mineral ores—” 

7. “If there is a way to get timber to 
sawmills—” 

8. “The Wild Emperor and the Tame 
Emperor—” 

9. “Every year people are killed—” 

10. “Ski jumps and ski tows—” 


HORSES 


1. “The most intelligent horse I ever 
saw—" 
2. “Austria’s dancing horses—” 
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ee a ee 
4. “A story, “The Black Horse, ap- 
peed te jester Sheen 


5. “I helped to take care of the horses 
when—” 
EATING CUSTOMS 


Conversation Leaver: 1.. “Otto 
Kaisermann says that s are 


liked by the people of the Austrian 


Tyrol. I would say that all over the 
world pancakes are served in different 
styles and with different names. Some 
of these are (crepes, blintzes, long won- 
ton, pastelito de quezo, manecotti, grid- 
dle cakes) .” 

2. “Otto talks about meat-balls called 
knoedel. Did you ever eat—” 

3. “And don't forget semolina, the 
noodles of the Austrian Tyrol.” 

4. “When we have a picnic ‘cook-out’ 
meal—” 


LANGUAGES OF THE WORLD 


Conversation Leaper: 1. “Maria 
Salvenmoser and Otto Kaisermann speak 
German. Here are some German words 
which we found in the Junior Scholastic 
articles: Bauerfuhrer, Volkschule, Wil- 
der Kaiser, Zahmer Kaiser, Christbaum.” 

2. “Maria and Otto do not know 
English, but Otto is studying Esperanto, 
a language based on words from all the 
main languages of Europe. Here is a 
sampling of this invented language: 


car: caro 
talk: peroli 


3. “Let's see how many different lan- 
guages the members of our class are ac- 
quainted with. We might start by giving 
greetings in Spanish, German, French, 

, Italian, Chinese, Russian, 
Irish, Czech, or any other 
tongue we know.” 

4. “Someone may know a song in 
another language—Cielito Lindo, Ach 
Ja, Santa Lucia, Alouette, Han Skal 
Leve, Brahms Lullaby.” 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
1. “Wood carving decorates Maria's 
house—” 
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2. “In our house we have a carved—" 
3. “Barns in Pennsylvania are often 
decorated with painted—" 


4. “Cowboys decorate their saddles 
with—” 
5. “The 


signed—”" 


American Indians de- 


6. “Mexican pottery 
7. “The dirndl, which is what most 
girls wear in the Tyrol," 

5. “Maria stays after school to learn 
two home crafts.” 

9. “Il am learning to (carve, model, 
paint, sew, knit, weave, build, cook).” 


BELLS 

1. “Little towers 
them—" 

, 


with a bell in 
“When the bells ring, the peasant 
farmers come in from the fields to eat.” 
3. “Maria's mother rings the bell—” 
4. “In our town we use bells for—” 
5. “1 saw a collection of bells—" 
6. “The Liberty Bell—" 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS 


1. “My birthday comes in—" 
2 “At our house we celebrate birth- 
days—" 

5. “It you are named for a saint, your 
name day 

4. “Il was named after—” 

5. “Lets try to write verses for some- 
one's birthday.” 

6. “We could end this conversation 
by singing ‘Happy Birthday to You.’ ” 


DECEMBER FESTIVALS 


1. Christmas in the Austrian Tyrol 

2 Christmas in our community 

3. Christmas customs from 
lands 

4. The candlelights of Hanukkah 

5. Tung Chih, Chinese Feast of the 
Winter Solstice 


many 


INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES 

1. Reot Study: Look at the roofs in 
your neighborhood and oc them 
with the roof on Maria's farm home in 
the Austrian Tyrol. Record your obser- 
vations in a set of drawings. Consult the 
dictionary and the encyclopedia for in- 
formation about roofs. 

2. Systems: Compare the 
methods of heating used in your home 
with those used by Maria's family and 
iMustrate your remarks with pencil 
sketches. Look for pictures of old fash- 
ioned stoves. 

5. First Names: Make a list of the 
first names and the nicknames of Ma- 
ria’s sisters and brothers. List the nick- 
names and first names of your class- 
mates and other friends, Write ten each 
of your favorite names and nicknames. 

4. Cartoons: Read what Otto has to 
say about the guests who come to his 
father's hotel and then try your hand at 
—- showing their activities. 

5. Play Skirts: Design a play skirt 
which you would like to wear and pic- 
ture a pattern for the material to be 
used. Make a drawing of the dirndl de- 
scribed by Maria. 

6. Puzzle: Supply the missing words 
in the following sentences 

(1) — — — — has been mined in the 
Austrian Tyrol for seven hundred years 

(2) All of Austria is the size be the 
state of - 

(3) Some of the highest mountains in 
the world are the 
of Asia; the — — — — of Europe; the 
~ — — of South America; and the 
~————-—-— of North America. 

@) In times of war, the 
Pass has been used by many armies. 

(5) Some of the vineyards in the Ty- 
rol are ~ — to keep the 


soil moist and to keep the land from 


war's 


(6) Since 


the the 
~ —— — has aided 
Austria through the European Recovery 


Program 


end, 


American Folklore—Fearsome 
Critters (p. 6) 


Ask the artists of the class to draw 
their ideas of the fearsome critters de- 
scribed in this week's folklore article. 
When they have prepared enough of 
these pictures to supply each member 
of the class with one, they will put them 
all in a box and invite their classmates 
to make a selection blindfolded. Each 
pupil will then try to guess which fear- 
some critter’s picture he has pulled out 
of the box. After comparing the draw- 
ings and guessing which represent the 
Swamp Augur, the Hoopsnake, Roper- 
ite, Windigo, ete., the boys and girls try 
to tell something about these laughable 


QUICK QUIZ 
Ten questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. In what business do most 
in the Austrian Tyrol earn their living? 
(Tourist trade) 

2. Se eee ee ee ae 
great mountain range? (The 

3. In what part of Austria is the Ty- 
rol? (The western part or the French 
alt 

4. The Brenner Pass is the main land 
route between northern Europe and 
what country in southern Europe? 
(Italy) 

5. What country took over Austria in 
1938? (Germany) 

6. What four countries make up the 
Big Four? (U. S., Britain, France, Rus- 
sia) 

7. What country does not want large 
units of German soldiers in an army of 
Western European nations? (France) 

8. Which of the two major political 
parties made gains in the U. S. election 
held on November 7? (Republicans) 

9. Troops of what neighboring Com- 
munist-run country are now helping the 
North Koreans? (China) 

10. New freight cars of what ma- 
terial will soon be used by U. S. rail- 
roads for the first time? (Plywood ) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Purzie, p. 16 
ACROSS: 1-panda; 6-usual; 1-brindle; 9- 
10-or; 1l-awe; ti-bear 15-aria: 1¢-lamb: 
iren 20-spa, 23-balloon: 26-seals. 


; 2-Asia; 4-Dad; 5- 
ip! ae Ara 12-ball, peers: 
40-sold; 21-posy 


1. MOUTAIN LIFE: Cross out 1-b; 2-c; 3-c; 
wy UP IN THE TYROL. The correct answers 
oaanewe MAO, Cement 


ype to Cube Woe" Eh 
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Bill started me dreaming 


of Christmas—in September! = 


When Bill got a Remington Portable “Came November, and Bill got the spot 
for his birthday, I told him I'd prefer a I'd been aiming for on the school paper 
phonograpd. But when his grades jumped — Editor! His typing helped him write 
over mine, | began w think! better stories faster! And to top that... 


“When he told me of the spare time money he'd 
made typing, I asked my folks for an... 


Remington 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


This smart new portable with years-abead design 
has such. exclusive Remington features as the 
Simplified Ribbon Changer . . . Finger Fitted Keys 
... Super-Serength Frame. It's just the right size 
Portable Typewriter for fastest . . . best typing 
performance. Complete with deluxe carrying case. 


THE OWLY OFFICE TYPEWRITER IM PERSONAL SIZE 
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COLD AS WELL AS FOE 


Below-zero weather has frozen the 
battlefields in North Korea. 

As we go to press, United Nations 
forces are advancing across snow- 
covered hills toward the Manchurian 
border. 

All along the fighting front, the 
bitter cold is slowing up the U.N. 
advance. Snowstorms have grounded 
U.N. fighters and bombers. It is al- 
most impossible to start trucks, jeeps, 
and tanks. 

Troops behind the battle lines can 
make fires. Front line troops cannot. 
Fires would give away their posi- 
tions. - 

A U.N. soldier wears layers of 
clothing. His inner garments are 
woolen underwear, a wool flannel 
shirt, high-necked sweater, wool 
serge trousers, pile jacket, and a cot- 
ton cap with wool-lined ear flaps. 

His outer garments are a fur-lined 
field jacket with a hood. Both are 
rain-proof. He also wears heavy 
wool socks and high boots with thick 
felt inner soles. 

Behind the front lines, heavy guer- 
rilla fighting has broken out. Most 
of the guerrillas are North Koreans 
whose units left them behind when 
they fled north 


START OF COLOR TELEVISION 
DELAYED BY COURT ORDER 


Color television broadcasting has 
been delayed by order of a U.S 
Federal court in Chicago 

The first program was to be sent 
last week by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System (CBS). Its 
color TV method had been chosen 
as the best one by the Federal Com- 
munications System. (See Junior 
Scholastic for October 4 and Novem- 
ber 1.) 

The commission's ruling was pro- 
tested by other television companies. 
They have color TV methods of their 
own and want time to develop them. 
They asked the court to change the 
commission’s ruling. 

The court is now studying color 
TV methods of all the companies. 


out 


-FLY TO U. N. MEETING 


“Will the Chinese Communists set 
off World War ITI? 

The answer to this question” is 
worrying the United Nations. Thou- 
sands of Chinese Communists are 
fighting United Nations forces in 
Korea. 

Communist China claims the U. S. 
started the war in Korea. It says the 
U.S. plans to attack China. 

President Truman has announced 
that the U.S. is not going té attack 
China. Chinese Communist leaders 
do not believe the President. They 
say that their troops will not stop 
fighting iff Korea until U.S. troops 
are withdrawn. 

The U.N. is doing all it can to 
keep World War III from breaking 
out. It has asked Communist China 
to send representatives to the U.N. 
Security Council for talks 

As we go to press, nine high-rank- 
ing officials of Communist China are 
fiving to the U.N 


Sudden raging floods in Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley have driven 
thousands of people from their 
homes. 

The floods were caused by heavy, 
warm rains which melted snow 
packs on the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. The melting snows poured 
into the San Joaquin and nearby 
rivers, which overflowed their banks. 

Millions of dollars worth of crops 
were destroyed by the flood waters. 

The muddy waters swept away 
and drowned thousands of turkeys, 
geese, ducks, chickens, cows, horses, 
and sheep. Acres of crops were 
washed out. The valley produces 
peas, beans, spinach, figs, lemons, 
peaches, plums, apricots, oranges, 
and many other crops. 

To save themselves from drown- 
ing many people climbed trees. 
They were rescued by U.S. Coast 
Guardsmen flying helicopters. Others 
were rescued in small boats. 





Prize in North Korea Near Manchuria 


Acme 
Along the rivers of North Korea are many electric power plants. They supply 
electricity to Manchuria, just across the border, as well as to North Korea. 
U. N. troops are fighting northward to capture these plants. Chinese Commu- 
nists, fighting alongside North Koreans, are battling to keep the plants. 
Photo shows number one generating station of Changin Dam, Chosin Reservoir. 
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Big Four Discuss Austria’s Freedom 


When will Austria become free 
and independent? 

The Austrians hope this day will 
come soon. They have been waiting 
a long time—ever since 1938. 

Setting the date for Austria's free- 
dom is up to the Big Four—the U. S., 
Britain, France, and Russia. The Big 
Four are meeting next month to talk 
about Austria. Since 1945 they have 
held 267 meetings about Austria. 
Austria is still not free 

Austria lost its freedom in 1938. 
In that year it was taken over by 
Nazi Germany 

In 1943 the Allies made a promise. 
They said: Austria shall be freed. 

In 1945 Austria was freed from 
Germany. But at that time the war 
was still going on. The Allies did not 
have time to help the Austrians set 
up a government. Instead, they di- 
vided Austria into four zones. The 
U. S., Britain, France, and Russia 
each ran a zone 

The Allies made another promise 
As soon as possible we will draw up 
a treaty making Austria free 

But Russia does not agree with 
the U. S.. Britain, and France on 
how to do this. For example, the 
Big Four decided that German prop- 
erty still left in Russia's zone of Aus- 


tria should go to Russia. This would 
pay for some of the damage done by 
Germany in Russia. Russia demand- 
ed much property such as tools, ma- 
chinery, and buildings which be- 
longed to Austria. 

The Western Ailies said Russia 
was demanding too much. After 
many meetings it was agreed that 
Austria pay Russia $150,000,000. 

Still Russia was not satisfied. It 
found faults with other parts of the 
treaty. Some people say Russia does 
not want the Big Four to agree on 
an Austrian treaty. Once the treaty 
is signed, Russia will have to with- 
draw its troops from Austria—which 
it does not wish to do. 

The Russians are shipping much 
ot Austria's minerals, machinery, and 
crops from their zone to Russia. 

The Western Allies want a gov- 
ernment which can keep Austria 
democratic. Russia wants a govern- 
ment which can be controlled by 
Communists. 

The Austrians say: “We were not 
an enemy country. Why should we 
be occupied? Give us back our coun- 
try.” They hope the Big Four will 
finally agree next month 

(See map of Austria and theme 
article on page 7.) 





Japanese Boys Get a Batting Lesson from DiMaggic 


NEWS ROUNDUP. 
North Atlantic Army 
Plans Are Held Up 


How big should the German units 
be in the North Atlantic Treaty 
army? 

This question has kept the 12 
Treaty nations from setting up an 
army to defend Western Europe. 
(See Junior Scholastic, Nov. 8.) 

France does not want large Ger- 
man units in this array. 

The French say: (German armies 
have invaded us three times in the 
last 80 years. We do not trust an 
armed Germany. German units 
should be small. Then Germany will 
not have a strong, united army. 

The U. S. and other member na- 
tions want large German units. 

They say: Western Germany 
should do its share to defend Eu- 
rope. All German troops will serve 
under one top Treaty commander. 

The commander is certain to be 
U. S. General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. But he will not be named 
until the problem of German troops 
is solved. 


in Nov. 7 Elections 


The 8lst Congress is back at work 
for a short special session. It recessed 
on September 23. Many members 
were up for election on November 7. 

During the special session, Con- 
gress may take up a new tax law, 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, 
and rent control. 

Next January 3, the newly-elected 
82nd Congress will begin its first 
regular session. The Republicans 
made gains in the election. But the 
Democrats will have a small major- 
ity in the 82nd Congress. 

About 41,000,000 voters went to 
the polls on Election Day. They 
elected 18 Democrats and 18 Re- 
publicans to the Senate. The new 
Senate will have 49 Democrats and 
47 Republicans. This is a gain of five 
Senators for the Republicans. 

In the House of Representatives, 
235 Democrats and 199 Republicans 
were elected. This is a gain of 28 
Representatives for the Republicans. 

In the 33 elections for state gov- 
ernors, 22 Republicans and 11 Dem- 
ocrats were elected. This is a gain of 
five governors for the Republicans. 


{ 





Bureau of Rev lamation. Hu gry Horee Project Mont 
As the eight-foot steel ball and cables 
are dragged, they knock down the trees. 


New Lumbering Method: 
Knock the Trees Down 


U. S. woodsmen are using large 
steel balls to help topple down pine 
and spruce trees in Montana. 

Each ball weighs nearly five tons 
and is eight feet in diameter. One 
ball is attached to two long steel 
cables. The other ends of the cables 
are hooked to two tractors about 500 
feet apart. 

The tractors pull the ball and 
cables through the forest. The ball 
and cables knock down trees be- 
tween the two tractors. In this way, 
about 200 acres of forest land can 
be cleared in four hours. 

These woodsmen are leveling 35 
square miles of forest land which 
will be the reservoir for Montana’s 
Hungry Horse Dam. When it is com- 
pleted in 1953, it will be the world’s 
fourth largest concrete dam. 


ENORMOUS CATTLE RANCH 
PLANNED FOR AFRICA 


One of the world’s largest cattle 


ranches will be started by Britain 
in Bechuanaland, Africa 

Bechuanaland, controlled by Brit- 
ain, lies northwest of the Union of 
South Africa. It has a population of 
about 300,000 and is slightly larger 
than Texas. 

The ranch will cover 16,000 square 
miles and will contain about 250,000 
cattle. Its purpose is to supply the 
natives with more and better food. 


ores Science News === 


Why Do Leaves Fall? 


Ever wonder why autumn leaves 
fall? 

North Dakota scientists, studying 
aspen leaves, say the answer is wat- 
ery pectin. 

Pectin, a white jelly, is the cement 
in leaves and fruits that holds their 
cells together. For example, the 
hardness of a green apple is hard 
pectin. When the pectin softens, the 
apple becomes softer and ripe. 

During summer the pectin in 
leaves is hard and stieky. It keeps 
the leaf in place. 

But in the fall the pectin turns 
into a thin liquid. The leaf then 
drops because the pectin is not hard 
or strong enough to hold it. 

The scientists report that pectifi 
only turns watery at the base of thé 
leaf's stem. In the rest of the leaf, 
the pectin hardens and causes the 
leaf to shrivel up. 

( Pectin is added to fruits to make 
jam, marmalade, and jelly. These 
would be thin and watery without 
pectin. ) 

What about leaves that hang on 
trees all winter? 

The scientists say these leaves 
don’t fall because their veins become 
woody and strong enough to keep 
them in place. But the change in the 
pectin makes them shrivel. 

The scientist's work may result in 
finding a way to keep fruits from 
falling before they ripen. Every year 
U. S. fruit growers lose part of their 
crop because their fruit drops off too 
soon. 


Goldenrod Flavor 


Candy and chewing gum soon may 
be flavored with goldenrod oil, re- 
port scientists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Goldenrod, a wild flower, grows 
wild from southern New Hampshire 
to Florida and west as far as Texas. 
It has a tall, slender stem and tiny, 
bright yellow flowers which grow in 
thick clusters. 

The oil of a goldenrod is colorless 
and tastes like licorice. About three 
to five pounds of oil can be squeezed 
out of 150 to 250 pounds of golden- 
rods. The oil is sometimes used in 
making medicine. Goldenrod leaves 
can be used to make tea. 


Sick Stones 


Did you ever hear of stones getting 
sick and dying? 

That's what is happening to some 
ancient stone statues and buildings 
in France. Microscopic germs, car- 
ried by winds, are attacking the 
stone, causing a ‘powdery mold to 
grow. After a while, the mold causes 
the stones to crumble. - 

Statues on the Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral in Paris have been attacked by 
the germs. French scientists are try- 
ing to find a cure. 


Plywood Freight Cars 


Freight cars made of plywood 
(thin layers of wood glued together) 
soon will be used on U. S. railroads. 
(See photo below. ) 

The plywood car, called a Unicel, 
is 50 feet long and weighs about 18 
tons. Its body is made of plywood. 
Only its underside, wheels, door 
frames, couplings, and some small 
parts are made of steel. 

Unicels can save the U. S. thou- 
sands of tons of steel for defense 
work. About nine tons of steel are 
needed to build one Unicel. About 
27 tons are used for an all-steel car 

Plywood cars can be built faster 
and more cheaply than all-steel cars. 
They are also cheaper to run, repair, 
and clean. They are lighter to pull 
ewhen empty and carry a bigger load 
when full. 

The Pressed Steel Company of 
Chicago, Ill. is building the plywood 
cars. It says plywood cars are strong- 
er than all-steel freight cars. 


j 
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(Many strange and frightful creatures 
live in the tall tales of U. &. folklore. 
Pioneers and lumberjacks spent long 
evenings telling about “fearsome ecrit- 
ters” to draw laughs or to scare the 
tenderfoot woodsmen. 

Here are some of the fearsome crit- 
ters, Several of them are to be found on 
the American Folklore and Legends 
map from Living in Our America, His- 
tory for Young Citizens, by Quillen and 
Krug; Seott. Foresman and Company.) 


Geofus Bird. This bird, about the 
size of a vulture, is also called the 
Fill-ma-loo bird. It flies backwards at 
all times, because it likes to see 
where it has been—not where it is 
going. It doesn't care at all where it's 
going, as long as it gets to where it 
went. The Goofus bird has a turkey- 
shaped head, a long green neck, a 
black right wing, and a pink left 
wing, It builds its nest upside down. 

Whiffenpoof Fish. It is a de 
licious fish found only in perfectly 
round lakes To cat h a Whiffenpoof, 
row to the lake's exact center. There, 
bore a square hole into the water. 
At the edge of the hole, float a piece 
of strong-smelling cheese. The Whif- 
fenpoof will swim up the hole for 
the cheese. Hit the Whiffenpoof over 
the head with an oar. The soft-head- 
ed fish will swell with anger—and 
will be unable to swim back down 
the hole. Pull the fish in with a large 
het 


The Windige Swamp Auger 
The Windigo. This large, black 
monster leaves footprints 24 inches 
long, with a drop of blood in the 
center of each. A Canadian Indian is 
the only man who ever saw a Windi- 
go and lived. But he became so 
frightened, he was never able to de- 


scribe it. The Windigo usually ap- 
pears only when too many lumber- 
jacks report for work at apy one 
camp. Reports of a Windigo’s pres- 
ence frighten away many of the 
lumberjacks. Then there is enough 
work for the others. Strangely 
enough, it is usually these men who 
first report the Windigo’s presence. 

Swamp Augur.* With its sharp, 
pointed snout, this odd creature can 
bore a three-inch hole through the 
bottom of a rowboat. Here's what to 
do if you ever find a swamp augur 
drilling a hole in your boat while 
you're fishing: Sprinkle its nose with 
pepper. The swamp augur loves to 
sneeze. If you keep sprinkling its 
nose with pepper, it will plug the 
hole with its snout until you can 
row safely to shore. 


Bob-tailed Cat The Roperite 

Bob-tailed Cat. This huge cat 
loves to crouch high in a tree wait- 
ing to catch a man or animal. It has 
a hard, heavy ball of bone, which is 
bare of flesh, on the end of its tail. 
When someone passes under the 
tree, this cat switches its tail rapidly. 
The bony ball always hits the prey* 
on the head. 

The Roperite. It is a leathery- 
skinned animal, about the size of a 
pony. It has a long, rope-like beak 
for lassoing rabbits. Roperites usual- 
ly travel in small herds. They have 
been known to catch tenderfoot lum- 
berjacks. 

Hoopsnake. This is a very poi- 
sonous snake. It travels speedily by 


holding its tail in its mouth and roll- . 


ing along. There is only one way to 
escape an approaching hoopsnake. 


® Means werd is defined on page 12. 


As it nears you, side-step it quickly 
and jump through its hoop. In this 
way, you will confuse the hoopsnake. 
It will roll by, wondering where you 
are—and not return. 

Come-At-A-Bedy. It is a short, 
stubby animal covered with soft, 
velvety fur. About the size of a 
woodchuck, the Come-At-A-Body is 
harmless. But it can scare you. It 
loves to hide behind a tree or bush. 
Suddenly it leaps at you, stops only 
an inch from your body, then turns 
and flashes away. 

Splinter Cat. It destroys forest 
lands. The splinter cat has a huge, 
chunky body and powerful legs. Its 
nose is shaped like an arrowhead. 
The splinter cat loves to crash into a 
tree headfirst. The tree shatters into 
splinters. One splinter cat can de- 
stroy as many trees aS a severe wind- 
storm. 

Sea Serpent. Twelve citizens of 
Gloucester, Mass., reported seeing 
this monster for the first time in the 
fall of 1817. Its green and red body, 
covered with huge scales, is more 
than 100 feet long. Two pointed 
horns stick out of its ugly head. It 
blows smoke and fire through its 
nostril’. One slap of the sea serpent's 
tail can easily sink a ship. 

(Fearsome Critters will be con- 
tinued in next week's Junior Scho- 


lastic.) 





UNTAINS can be high or low; 

steep or gently sloping; rounded 
or flat. But to be called “mountains,” 
they must be at least 1,000 feet high; 
they must rise to a peak or crest. 

Every continent in the world has 
mountains. Some of the highest 
mountains are the Himalayas of Asia; 
the Alps and Caucasus of Europe; 
the Andes of South America; the 
Rockies of North America; and the 
rugged, towering mountains of Alas- 
> i. 

If you've ever gone from lower 
country up into the mountains, you've 
probably noticed these changes: 

1. The higher you go, the colder 
it gets. 

As you go higher, the air gets thin- 
ner. This means it cannot hold so 
much heat. 

2. The higher you go, the wetter 
it gets. 

As the atmosphere becomes cooler, 
more and more moisture condenses 
into rain or snow. Only the very 
highest mountains have dry peaks. 
The tops of these mountains tower 
above even the highest rainclouds. 

3. The higher you go the fewer 
people there are. 

The reason is that there are fewer 
ways to make a living in the 
mountains. The main ways of earn- 
ing a living in the mountains are: 
farming, raising animals, hunting 
and fishing, mining, lumbering. and 


IN THE HEART OF EUROPE 
Austria lies in the heart of Europe 
and is crisscrossed by railroads and 
highways. Nearly three fourths of the 
country is mountainous. Since the end 
of World War li, Austria has been di- 
vided inte four zones run by the U. S., 
Britain, France, Russia. Vienna, the 
capital, is run by all four. (See news 
story, page 4.) The Austrian Tyrol 

te the far west, in French zone. 


Mountain 
Dwellers 


working in hotels and restaurants 
that take care of tourists. 

Farming on the side of a mountain 
is the hardest kind of farming. It is 
uphill and downhill work and most 
of it must be done by hand. But in 
some mountain areas where the soil 
is good, hard-working farmers carve 
out a living. 

In some places, where crops can- 
not be grown, grasses make good 
green pastures for cattle, sheep, and 
goats. Far up some mountains there 
are also wide, gently sloping, rich, 
green pastures. 

Because there are so few people in 
the mountains, many wild dnimals 
still live there. There are few hunters 
to kill or catch them. Some men find 
hunting in the mountains a good way 
to make their living, 

A hunter can go all over the moun- 
tdin, for he has few transportation 


Most of the world’s biggest forests 
are in the mountains. So the moun- 
tain lumbering is good—if there is a 
way to get the timber to sawmills 
and later to cities and towns. 

Many visitors arrive in the moun- 
tains each year to enjoy the climate. 
the scenery, and the sports. Some 
mountain people earn their living 
helping to take care of the visitors. 

Let's visit a mountainous region, 
the Austrian Tyrol, and see how 
these mountain dwellers make their 
living. 


Map for Junior Beholasiic by Eve Minerck 
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Prete: free 


At the end of summer the cattle are driven down from 

mountain postures, and there is a roundup festival. The lead 
cattle carry dummies on their backs and decorated evergreens 
All the cattle wear specially tuned bells 


on their heads 


Chamois-hunting is dangerous, for 
the chamois lives on mountain crags 
and is a swift runner. He moves so 
fast it is hard to shoot him. The skin 
of this animal is used to make a soft, 
leathery cloth 

Farther down the mountains in the 
the timber line 
the hunfer finds deer and Stag 
tain cock® and black game* 


In some mountain areas the people 


dense forests below 


moun 


make their living hunting, trapping 
and fishing. But in the Tyrol, few do 
They leave the streams and forests 
filled with fish and animals to attract 
tourists 

Some Tyroleans are farmers who 
have small plots of land on the sides 
of the down in the 
narrow Much of the land is 


so steep that plowing is almost im 


mountains of 


valleys 


possible. The small farms scattered 
the 
hard-working 
H t\ 


in the cool climate 


acToOss country are tended by 


mountain tarmers 


wheat, and potatoes grow well 


VINEYARDS IN SOUTH 


In the southern part of the Aus 


trian Tyrol the people raise grapes 
in summer. Though snow covers the 
mountain peaks of the Tyrol all year 
the 
summer. The temperature may rise 


The 


grapes grown during the warm sum 


every valley becomes warm tn 


as hich as seventy degrees 


mers are used to make wines 4 
Some of the ar ipe vineyards are 
terraced*® to keep the soil moist and 


® Means word is defined on page 12 


to keep the land from wearing away 
Otherwise rainwater would run down 
the slope carrying the rich top soil 
with it 

Some Tyroleans keep cattle and 
sheep. The livestock are driven to 
distant mountain pastures for the 
summer months. The mountain pas 
tures have thick green grass for 
cattle and sheep. In winter, the ani 
mals are brought down to the warmer 
valleys and fed hay 


STAYS AT PASTURE 


Usually the owner of the livestock 
has a smal) hut in the 
where he lives in the summer 
hut 


mountains 
This 
is many miles from his home in 
the valley. He stays in this hut until 
the winter snows come to cover the 
mountain pastures; then he takes his 
cattle and goes back to his family 
the village nestled 
farther down the mountain 


home In small 

Lumbering is an important way ot 
earning a living in the Austrian Tyrol 
Forests cover much of the land and 
markets for timber are near. The 
people cut the trees and send the 
the 
streams or wooden flumes*® to the 


ti iber down mountainsides in 
lumber is then carried 
to markets by trains 

During World War I! these forests 
were cut too much to supply wood 
for the war. After the war the people 


sawmills. The 


began replanting the forests, and 
they did 
before. Today the Tyroleans can cut 


not cut so many trees as 
as many trees as they need 


Mining is another way many Ty 


Steep mountain slopes make hard work for Tyrolean farmers 
These men ore gathering hay which has been cut. Hoy is 
pitched into wicker baskets. One man straps the basket on his 


Austrian State Tourtet Dept 


back and tokes hold of the end of a rope. The rope leads 
through a pulley farther up the slope. At same time, another 
man with an emptied basket attaches himself to the other end 
of the rope. As he descends, his weight helps pull the man 
with the full basket up the steep slope to basket-dumping area ( 





roleans make their living. Large de- 
posits of salt, lignite*, and zinc lie 
buried in the mountains. Salt has 
been mined in the Austrian Tyrol for 
seven hundred years. 

The Austrian Tyrol has railroads 
to carry its minerals and lumber to 
other parts of Austria and Europe 
The trains run through passes in the 
mountains. A pass is a valley in the 
mountains, cut by streams or winds 

The mountains of the Tyrol are so 
high that without low-lying passes 
the people would find it almost im- 
possible to travel in their own state 
In fact they would find it hard to 
get in and out of their state. But they 
are lucky to have several passes in 
the north, and the Brenner Pass in 
the south. 


LAND ROUTE TO ITALY 


The Brenner Pass is the lowest in 
the Alps. At its highest point, the 
Brenner Pass is 4,511 feet above sea 
level. It is the main land route be- 
tween Italy and the northern coun- 
tries of Europe. Trains, autos, and 
buses go through the pass. 

In times of war, the Brenner Pass 
has been used by many armies. 
Mountains are hard to cross by land 
Countries surrounded by mountains 
are hard to conquer in battle. 

The Brenner Pass is a big hole in 
the wall of the Alps. Using this pass 
armies from the north have been 
able to conquer Italy by land. 

The Brenner Pass is only a few 
miles from Innsbruck, capital and 
largest city of the Austrian Tyrol. 
Innsbruck lies in the valley of the 
Inn River. Mountain peaks tower 
8,000 feet above the city on all sides. 

Cotton goods, woolen goods, wood 
pulp, and cellulose* are manufac- 
tured in Innsbruck. Most of the wool 
and wood comes from the Tyrol it- 
self, but some raw materials are 
imported. 


HELP FROM THE U. S. 


Innsbruck is also a tourist center. 
In summer and winter tourists flock 
there. Some tourists make Innsbruck 
a center from which to take side 
trips to other parts of the Austrian 
Tyrol. 

During World War II the Austrian 
Tyrol suffered along with the rest of 
Austria. Though the cities were not 
bombed, German soldiers seized the 
hotels and homes of the people. 
Many Tyroleans were taken away to 
work in factories in Germany and 


Italy. Many more were imprisoned. 

Since the war's end, the United 
States has aided Austria through the 
European Recovery Program. Much 
of this aid has gone to the Austrian 
Tyrol. 

The Tyrol recovered from the war 
more quickly than ‘other parts of 
Austria and Europe because its big- 
gest business is the tourist trade. As 
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AUSTRIA’S 
DANCING 
HORSES 


Pure-white dancing horses, 
trained in Austria, recently put on 
shows in the U. S. and Canada. 

They marked time to music, 
trotted in circles, stood gracefully 
on their hind legs, leaped off the 
ground, and danced a ballet. 

The 14 horses, called Lipizzan 
stallions, are the most skilled and 
graceful in the world. 

Lipizzans are born dark brown 
and turn white after they are four 
years old. They are descended 
from Spanish horses of the 1500s, 

In 1572, Austria set up a riding 
school in Vienna to train horses 
from Spain. It is still there today 
and is called the Spanish Riding 
School of Vienna. 

The school brings out all the 
beauty of a horse’s natural move- 
ments. This is called Haute Ecole 
(High School) training. It is di- 
vided into two parts. 

The first part, which takes about 
two years, is called “on the ground” 
movements. These a Lipizzan does 
on all four legs. 

For example, he is taught good 
posture and bearing. He learns 
how to turn in a circle, moving his 
forelegs in gallop jumps while his 
hind legs remain in place. He is 
taught how to trot in one place, 
marking time to music. 

The second part of the training 
takes several years. It is called 
“above the ground” movements. 
These a Lipizzan does while 
standing on his hind legs only, or 
by leaping into the air. 
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soon as the war ended travelers be- 
gan arriving, bringing money into 
the Tyrol. The mountains were still 
there and the climate was unchanged 
—so the tourists came. 

Thousands of tourists today are 
using the hotels; the farmers are 
plowing their fields; and the facto- 
ries and mines are once more in the 
hands of the Austrian people. 


For example, he learns how to 
raise his forelegs off the ground, 
his entire weight on his deeply 
bent hind legs. He learns how to 
pose on his hind legs as a living 
statue for about 15 seconds. 

One of the most difficult of all 
training movements is the Capri- 
ole. The Lipizzan leaps into the 
air from a_ standstill position, 
draws up all four legs to his belly, 
then kicks out his hind legs. 

Lipizzan riders also are trained 
at the school. They learn how to 
care for a horse, give it commands, 
and understand its spirit. 

During a show, each Lipizzan 
rider wears a long-tailed brown 
coat, white-leather breeches, 
gleaming black boots, and a two- 
cornered hat. 

After. Austria was freed by the 
Allies during World War II, U. S. 
General George S. Patton protect- 
ed the Lipizzans from the Russian 
Army, which was about to send 
the horses to Russia. General Pat- 
ton ordered his troops to guard 
the horses. 








How We Live 
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This is Moide’s home. Notice the carved balconies and eaves on the 
heuse. The mountain in the background of photo is Wilder Kaiser 


By MARIA SALVENMOSER 
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Mother burns wood for cooking, 
umd bringing it in is 
We 


wood in 


one of my 
deal of 
both for cooking 
We 


burn a 
winter 


chores great 

und to keep the house warm 

use electricity only for light 
The 


wood is usually piled up 
the the 


sometimes right up to the root 


house in winter, 
The 
overhanging root keeps the wood 
dry 

In fall, | help bring in the hay 
from the fields by driving the horses 
that pull the wagon 

Our half 


trom the nearest village 


hours walk 

Ellmau. It 
is down in the valley and I go to the 
Volkschule ( Public 
This year I am in the 
the fourth class 

In the Austrian Tyrol. all boys and 
girls spend two years in the fourth 
the fifth 


farm is a 


there 
first section of 


School 


class and three 


years m 
lass 


I study 
meg, writing 


arithmetic, drawing, read 


singing, (-erman, gym 
history. On 
Tuesdays and Fridays all the girls 
atter 
ind sewing 
When the is deep it takes 
much longer to walk to school. Then 


two boys from the house just below 


nastics, and natural 


stay school to learn 


knitting 


snow 


ours go ahead and tramp down the 
Sometimes I take a small, high 
sled and push it before me. I do not 
ride on it, but just hold on to the 


snow 


handles to support myself 
Both at home and at school | wear 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


a dirndl, which is what most girls 
wear in Tyrol 

The skirt of the dirndl is full and 
flowered. With it we wear a blouse 
of white linen or cotton with full 
short sleeves. Lace trims the end of 
the sleeves and the neck. Over the 
blouse we wear a bodice of red or 
blue, decorated with silver buttons 
Over the skirt we wear an apron of 
a lighter color 

We are all named for saints, and 
when our saint's day comes that is 
our name day. It is more important 
than our birthday. My birthday is 
February 2, and my name day is 
September 12. We receive gifts on 
our name day. Last September I got 
colored crayons, an apron, and some 
candy 

I would like to write to some boy 
or girl in America but I can only 
write and read German. English is 
not taught in our school. But if you 
know German, please write to me 
My address is Oberbiederung, Bei 
Ellmau, Tyrol, Austria 


By OTTO KAISERMANN 


AM twelve years old and live at 

the Hotel Post in the village of 
Ellmau. We are at the foot of the 
Kaisergebirge, which rises 5,000 feet 
ibove us 

The Kaisergebirge is a range of 
mountains with two high peaks in it 
We can see only the Wilder Kaiser 
from our town, but behind it is the 
Zahmer Kaiser. The names mean 
Wild Emperor and Tame Emperor 

My father is proprietor* of the 
Hotel Post, which has twenty rooms 

Our guests like to climb the moun- 
tains around Ellmau. It is very dan 
gerous, though, for the rock is brittle 
and breaks easily. Every year about 
forty people are killed climbing the 
here. But the day after 
someone is killed you can see other 
parties starting for the peaks 

The hotel stays open all the year 
and | live in it most of the time with 


mountaims 





in the Austrian Tyrol 


As told to Charles R. Joy 


my father 
brothers or sisters 


! mother. I 


ana have no 


In summer I go up into the moun- 
tains tor one or two weeks 
my father has 


where 
a big farm. He has 
twenty cows, three horses, and some 
hens and pigs. He also has an alm, 
or hut, high up in the mountains 
and two women live there in the 
summer to take care of the cows 

In the hotel I help wait on the 
make the ice cream, and 
pump gasoline for the autos. In the 
summer I help cut the hay on the 
farm and take it to the cattle in the 
fields 

I go to the sare school as Moide 
I get up at seven and get to school 
by eight o'clock. School lasts until 
eleven, and we have an hour and a 
half for lunch. School 
three 


guests 


gets out at 


We never have school on Thurs 
day, but we do go to 
Saturday. Summer vacation is from 
July 15 to September 16 


Christmas is lovely here 


school on 


W eS have 


our Christbaum, or Christmas tree 
on Christmas Eve. The tree is lighted 
with candles and our gifts are on the 
floor under the tree. At midni¢ht 
trumpets are played from the church 
steeple and we sing “Holy Night.” 
After mass in the church, everyone 
has a party, throwing streamers and 
lighting sparklers 

I am in my first year in the fifth 
class at the Volkschule 
tory, natural 


I study his- 
history, writing 
geography, religion 

and Esperanto. We 
have gymnastics 


Ger- 
man wood 


carving also 

Esperanto is a language based on 
words from all the main languages 
of Europe. It was invented in 1870 
as an international language. 

Our school is an old hotel build- 
ing. Walls have been taken down 
inside and one classroom made out 
of every two old hotel rooms. The 
desks and benches are made for 
two children but we often have to 
sit three on a bench because there 
are so many of us 


1 always go home for hunch. Liv- 
ing in a hotel as I do 
different kinds of food 

Other children in Ellmau have 
coffee, milk and rolls for breakfast. 
For the other two meals they always 
have soup made of water and fats 
with semolina*®* or noodles. Some- 
times there is meat in it. They also 
eat meat-balls called knoedel, which 
are made of potato mixed with fat 
and with meat in the middle. For 
dessert they often have pancakes 

All the hotels and houses in Tyrol 
have little bell towers. When the 
bells ring, the peasant farmers come 
in from the fields to eat 

The peasants have simple rules to 
live by. They say: “When it is dark 
we go to bed; when it is light we get 
up; when the food is ready we eat 
when the work is done we stop.” 

I do not know English, but I hope 
that some boys and girls in theU. S$ 
will know German or Esperanto and 
can write to me. My address is Hotel 
Post, Ellmau, Tyrol, Austria. 


I get many 


AT LEFT: The Hotel Post, run by Otto's father. One day Otte will 
probably run it. Boys are dressed up for village festival in Elimau. 
ABOVE: Otto drives a tractor as well as a motorcycle on the farm. 


In background is Kaisermann far 
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WORDS TO THE WISE Bo’ 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


legend. You've been reading Jun- 
ior Scholastic’s stories about Ameri- 
can folklore. Many of these stories 
are legends. When you know the his- 
tory of this word, you'll understand 
why we say that legends are things 
which “should be read.” 

"Way back in the 1200s, a book 
called Legenda Sanctorum was writ- 
ten. This Latin title meant “things to 
be read about the saints.” Legenda 
came from the Latin word legere. 
At first legere had meant “to choose” 
or “to pick.” But since people must 
be able to pick out letters if they are 
to read, legere also developed the 
“to read.” 

Since the book about the saints 
lives was called Legenda Sanctorum, 
people began to use the word legend 
to mean “the story of a saint's life.’ 

In those days, when many people 
could not read, the stories were 
often told by word of mouth. Some 
times the story-tellers would add 
their own details to the legends, in 
stead of sticking to the facts 


neaning 


Thus legends came to be consider 
ed stories which were told as history 


but were not completely true. By 
this time, a legend was a story that 
might be told about any character 
who was supposed to have lived 


many years ago. 


We have many English words 
which are related to the Latin legere, 
“to choose,” but they're all quite 
different from each other. Here are 
just a few of them: 

Legible handwriting is clear and 
can be read easily. That is, the words 
“can be picked out” from each other. 

An eligible candidate is one who 
is suitahe for the job he's aiming 
tor. That is, he's “fitted to be chosen 
for the job 

A man who is elected by the voters 
“has been picked out” to fill a job 
(E is a Latin prefix meaning “out.” ) 

Long ago, a legion was a group ot 
soldiers forming an army unit. That 
is, they were men who had been 
“picked out” for military service. 

If you have a collection of stamps 
or matchbooks, you have a group of 
things that you've “chosen together.” 
(Col is a Latin prefix meaning “to 
gether.” ) 

When you study botany, you learn 
that peas belong to the legume 
family. That is, they're “easy to pick” 
because they grow in pods 
_ If you neglect doing your home- 
work, you decide “not to choose” 
that particular activity. (Neg is a 
Latin prefix meaning “not.”) 





STARRED + WORDS 


Werds sterred® in thie lnewe ore defined here 


auger (AW-ger). Noun 
| tow tx Ww holes 
black game. Noun 

mise family The 

" 


’ 
al ' 


A carpenter s 


bird of 
is blac k 


It isa game 


A large 
male 
wh an | ygrev 


hunted for sport), 


vive 
cellulose (SEL-u-lohs 
Noun 


stance forming the cell walls of plants 


Pronounce 


as in unite.) 4 chemical sub 
It is found in the fibers of wood, cotton, 
and flax, and is used in making paper, 
ravon and cellophane 

flume (Rhymes with room.) Noun. A 


narrow wooden trough, built on a slope, 


used for transporting logs to a sawmill 
lignite (LIHG-nite). Noun. A kind of 
coal which is dark brown and looks like 
wood 
mountain cock. Noun. The 
European grouse, It is 


largest 
a game bird 
found in wooded regions 

prey An ani 
mal which is hunted down or seized 


(Pronounced like pray.) 


tuyeon 
* poagelater (proh-PRY-uh-ter). Noun. 
The person who runs a hotel or a store. 
semolina (sehm-oh-LEE-nuh). Noun. 
The large, hard parts of wheat grains 
remaining after fine flour has been 
ground. 
terrace (TER-ihs). Verb. To form the 
on a mountainside into a series 


of step-like levels 


My Dog and | 

We walk awhile, my dog and I, 

Out, far out, beneath the sky, 

We see the brook go bubbling by 

We listen to the willows sigh 

And oftentimes we like to lie 

And watch the birds that swoop and fly 
Lucille De Carle, Grade 7 
Rockdale Public School, Joliet, iil. 
Teocher, Mrs. Matilde Timmerman 


The Parade 


Along the street it comes 

With a great booming of the drums, 

With majorettes strutting high, 

Hi-ho, the parade is going by. 

The floats of blue and crimson shine, 

The people gaily march in time. 
Janice Van Wormer, Grade 7 
McKinley School, Telede, Chic 
Teacher, Norma Geer 


Turkey Gobbler 

Turkey gobbler big and brown, 

Yellow legs and bright red crown, 
Bright black eyes and fancy tail— 

At twenty pounds you tip the scale 
Just enough for Thanksgiving dinner, 

Please keep eating—don't get thinner! 

Ann Beroier, Grade 6 


Edison School, Rochester, Minn 
Teacher, Miss Radde 


Autumn 


The leaves are falling off the trees, 
They blow away with the autumn 
breeze. 

Now is the time to go outside 

And wander o'er the country wide. 

The oak is in her scarlet best, 

The maple in her crimson crest, 

The mountain ash in its dress of gold 

Along the roadside stands out bold 
Patricio Myers, Grade 8 


Michigamme (Mich.) Public Schoo! 
Teacher, Nora F. Trihey 


The Black Colt 


rhe stable echoes neighs of joy 

The chestnut mare just foaled a boy 

He is a black as black can be; 

I look at him—he looks at me. 

His body sound, legs long and thin; 

He looks at me—I look at him. 

He seems to think I'm from a zoo 

To him | am a kangeroo. 

His dam is brown, his sire is black; 

He is his sire from front to back. 

He'll grow up both tall and strong 

He'll be a grown-up horse ere long. 
Rosolee Srabe, Grade 7 
?5. 3, Richmond, N.Y..N.Y 





Gentle Giant 


HE Polo Grounds on a weekday 

morning is a busy place. The 55,000 
seags may be empty, but down on the 
field you'll find a herd of human buffa- 
loes tearing up the turf. It's the New 
York Giants pro football team, prepping 
for its next game. 

Watching the Giants run through 
their assignments, you can't help no- 
ticing the player wearing number 73 
He's a huge fellow, yet swift and agile 
as a lightweight boxer. 

On the gridiron, Arnold G. (“Arnie”) 
Weinmeister, all-pro tackle of the 
Giants, is a rough, tough customer, 
feared and respected by his opponents. 
In the locker room he hardly seems the 
same person. 

You like him the instant you meet 
him. He's a good-looking, intelligent 
fellow with a quiet, modest manner 
that is very appealing 


Arnie was born in Saskatchewan, 


Canada, 27 years ago. “But my family 
moved to Portland, Ore., when I was 
six months old,” he said. “Like most 
kids, I played sandlot football, and 
then went out for the Jefferson High 
School team.” 

Arnie made the varsity at end and 
was an all-city selection for two years. 
After graduation he enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. “As a sopho- 
more, I played end. Next year I was 
switched to fullback, and in my final 
year, after injuring my ankle, | wound 
up at tackle.” 

All these jumps kept Arnie from mak 
ing the All-American team; but he was 
invited to play in both the East-West 
and the Chicago All-Star games. 

Arnie wasn't overlooked by the pro 
scouts. He finally signed with the N. Y. 
Yankees of the All-American Confer- 
ence. With the Yankees Arnie really 
came into his own. In his first season 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Have a Claire! 


cnest To feel 


core it's 


eal-2e iid ial = 


pins in their corks or fasten 


easy to 


which 





What's in that bottle? 
Stop and think; 

it may be something 
NOT te drink! 





the 
stick 


on bump Dut ‘ tn tape 


Arnie Weinmeister, the 245-pound great 
big bundle of joy for the N.Y. Giants. 


(1948) he was chosen “Rookie of the 
Year.” The following year he was 
named All-Pro tackle. 

That my greatest thrill in 
sports,” he told us. “It was quite an 
honor.” When the All-American Con- 
ference merged with the National Foot- 
ball League this year, Arnie was 
grabbed by the Giants. 

Athletics aren't his only strong point. 
He graduated from Washington with a 
B+ average. His major was economics. 
“In high school, though, | made the 
mistake of concentrating too much on 
sports. When I got to college it took 
a lot of work to maintain the scholastic 
average demanded of team men. 

“This year the pro league is stronger 
than ever,’ says Arnie. “In the past, 
when there were two leagues, there 
weren't enough top-flight players to go 
around, Now there's competition for 
every position—everyone’s hustling.” 

Arnie likes line-play because you 
only have to cope with one or two play- 
ers at a time. “A backfield man has 11, 
men taking a shot at him. And in this 
league, brother, that’s rough!” 

Arnie is 6-feet, 4-inches tall and has 
black hair and brown eyes. The official 
program lists him at 245 pounds. 
“That's just about what | weigh,” he 
told us. “Though I lose between 12 and 
14 pounds a game, a good solid meal 
fixes that up.” 

What are his hobbies? 

‘I enjoy woodworking most,” Arnie 
said. “I plan to set up a little shop in 
Seattle when I get back home.” 

Arnie credits his college coach, Ralph 

“Pesty”) Welch, with teaching him 
most of what he knows about the fun 
damentals of the game. “In pro ball, 
most of our time is spent preparing for 
the next opponent. The coaches haven't 
the time to teach blocking and tackling 
You've got to be schooled in them be- 
forehand or you'll be out of luck.” 

—ArtuHurn Neiman, Guest Columnist 
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nationwide surve 
pe oA iqpewriter Dealers were 
able ty beat?” re 
answer Lage he cant " - 


It's the 
World's Fastest Portable! 


So lightning-fast that in correct rhythm 
i's impossible to jam the keys so 
good that Typewricer Dealers rate it 
best by 2-to-1 overall others! 38 feacures 
plus full-size protessional keyboard that 
makes it easy for you to learn touch- 
typing. Choice of 3 models starting at 
$44. 50°. See your Smith-Corona Dealer 
and ask about easy time-payments ! 


smith-Corona 


o!! state: permitting F 
Trade Lows ot 


unge a Extra 


OMLY Baby brother of the 

$6 450° World's Fastest Port- 

— able. Weighs only ? 

tbs. Only 3 in. high, 

1) in, wide, 12 in. 

long. Hos fullare hey. 

beerd. Tekes full-size 
stationery 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE 1 NY 


Dorothy Gray of East Calais, Ver- 


mont, wants to know 


How can a girl get her parents in- 
terested im giving parties for her 
friends? 

Sometimes parents think parties cost 
too much or are too much trouble to 
give. Or they don't even know that 
their children like parties! Boys and 
girls can get their parents interested 
in giving parties by proving to their 
parents that the parties won't be trou- 
blesome or expensive. 

Make sure your parents know why 
you want to have a party. Give them a 
list of the boys and girls you would 
like to invite and tell them what you 
| like about each guest. Promise to help 
with the party and keep your promise. 

You can help plan and shop for the 
refreshments ae can help with the 
| cleaning before and after the party. 
You can plan the games you will play 
at the party by going to the library 
and looking through a book of games. 
| You can keep the cost of the party down 


If you have to leave a party earlier 
than the others do, how should you 
excuse yourself? 

If you have to leave a party early, 
do so as quietly as possible. Get your 
coat yourself, and with your coat in 
your hand go up to your hostess and 
her mother and tell them how much 
you've enjoyed the y. The next 
two steps are the and must be 
done very quickly: Say, “Good night, 
everybody,” and walk out the door! 


| 








| 








NEW MOVIES 


i" "Tepe, don't miss. “i Werthwhile. 
Seve Your Money 


DE BERGERAC 
This is a movie vér- 

vlay—by the French 
dramatist, Edmond Rostand. It is the 
half-tragic, half-comic story of a man 
with an unbelievably long nose 

Cyrano de Bergerac, the owner of 
the amazing nose, is one of the bravest 
soldiers and most talented writers in 
all of France 

The tragedy of Cyrano’s story is that 
although he is not afraid of whole 
armies, he is afraid of his own ugliness 
He loves a beautiful girl, but fears she 
could not love anyone with a face like 
his 


“/eCYRANO 
(United Artists) 
| sion of a famous 


losé Ferrer's performance as Cyrano 
is top-notch. However, the bittersweet 
romance and the flashing wit of the 
lines will probably be most appreciated 
Aby older teen-agers. Younger movie- 
| goers may wish to see the film for the 
Ms iting swordplay in several scenes 
} 


“KING SOLOMON’S MINES 
(M-G-M). This is the story of a search 
for a missing Englishman who had 
gone into the wilds of Africa to look 
|for some legendary diamond mines. 
The Englishman's wife (Deborah Kerr) 
hires a big game hunter (Stewart 


Granger) .to lead the searching party 

Photographed in Africa in Techni- 
color, the film includes some exciting 
shots of jungle life. The searching party 
has to deal with pythons, cobras, centi- 
pedes, rhinos, elephants, leopards, and 
crocodiles. A stampede of wild animals 
trying to escape a brush fire makes all 
the cattle stampedes we've ever seen in 
westerns look shiggish. 

The movie is from the welkknown 
book, King Solomon's Mines. by Rider 
Haggard. 


“/THE JACKPOT (20th Century- 
Fox). This comedy tries to show what 
happens when an “average American 
family” wins a $24,000 jackpot on a 
radio quiz show 

The Lawrence family thinks their 
ship has come in when Bill Lawrence 
(Jimmy Stewart) answers the $24,000 
riddle. Only trouble is, the $24,000 is 
not in cash. It comes in the form of a 
refrigerator, electric stove, a three-year 
supply of frezen food, a complete steer 
(butchered), $2,000 worth of young 
fruit trees, a grand piano, a pony, a 
portable swimming pool—to mention 
only a few items! 

The shock sets in when Mr. Lawrence 
discovers he will have to pay $7,000 in- 
cnene Up an ty ek 
to sell enough of his prizes to 
tax Ea ast» thsew cur ealle 


out the window. 





OLD FORTRESS. By Bob Adams of take-| 
weed School, Madison, Wisc. British | 
Blockhouse from the Revolutionary War. 








| 


LOW TIDE. By Martin Flowers of Joseph 
Jenks Junior High School, Pawtucket, R. 1. 





There are two beautiful models — the 
“Autogeph” and the “Signature”. Loaded 
with hitting power. They have all the 
Spalding playing features that top players 
demand. 


4 


2 Joe special fielder’s gloves 
The one is large size Professional 
model. The other—with big league fea 
tures—at a popular price. 


FREE with every Joe 
DiMaggio glove — the 
opalar beok “The 
Phrilling ay of Joo 
DiMaggio” — Joe's life 
story and 100 pictures 
and pin-ups. 


@ Sure, Dad remembers when he was 
your age. And what it meant to own a 
ball, a glove or a racket made by 
Spalding! It’s the start of real expert 
play. If your game is baseball or tennis, 
he will understand when you say, 
“This year I want a Spalding Diamond 
Anniversary special.” 


apalding 
anid 


FOR CHRISTMAS! 


Wf I's Spalding It's Official with America. 
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Talking Toe 
Toe: “Let me out, let me out.” 
Stocking: “Tll be darned if I do.” 


et Chepeeioe. North Met  & &. BRaenees City. Me 


Simple Arithmetic 
Moe: “Why is the Statue of Liberty's 
finger only 11 inches long?” 
Joe: “1 don't know. Why?” 
Moe: “Because if it was 
long it would be a foot!” 
Rey 


12 inches 


Matthews Orting (Werk | Grade Setest 


Lightning 
Carpenter; “You hammer like light- 
ing.” 
Helper: “You mean I work fast?” 
Carpenter; “No, you seldom strike 
twice in the same place.” 
feii Ww ve 


Lavette (lert 4 ede Beten Hin 


Foiled 


Tuffy: “Sonny, Ill knock four of your 
front teeth out.” 
Sonny: “TU take my four false ones 


eut and save you the trouble.” 


Fresh Wert, Teteppe! Sehee! Braneritie, ind 


Any Colds Today? 


Andy: “What are you taking for your 
cold?” 
Sandy: “Make me an offer!” 
Séwerd Retoer 


S &. Rretiya. ST 


te This first-oward winner in the 1950 | 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
brought Charles Kelly $50. Charles, a 
Detroit high school student, also won a 
photography scholarship and four other 
national ewards. 


% Enter your pictures in the 1951 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards—now 
open. Win cash awards, gold achieve- | 
ment keys, certificates of merit, scholar- 
ships, film and projector awards 


We Ask your camera club adviser for a 
Photography Awards Rules Booklet or 
write to 





Scholastic Awards, 7 East 12 St.. New York 3 


quiz-word PUZZLE 


\, 


The rare mystery animal, which may 
be found in the Himalaya Mountains 
Ordinary, customary, common 
Adjective describing an animal whose 
body is tan or gray with dark streaks 
A vote in favor of something; opposite 
of “nay 
And, but, 
Reverence; great tear and wonder 

The mystery animal is related to the 
raccoon, but looks rather like a> 
Solo in an opera 

Mary's animal was a little 
A part of a building placed at right 
angles to the main section 

To exist 

A resort with mineral spring water 

A rubber toy which may be blown up 
Water animals which are covered with 
fur 

Theodore’s nickname 


Faultless; spotless 
Continent where 
found 
A woman living in a convent 
Father 

. To permit 
Preposition meaning “near” or “beside.” 
Before 
A native of the Arabian peninsula 
A round toy 


are all conjungtions 


mystery animal is 


to 


wee SA ew 


Sam's Song 
Ham: “I am thinking of having my 
voice cultivated.” 
Sam: “Really? | would recommend 
having it plowed under.” 


Rober’ Pteiffer, Southbury (Conn. } 


lazy Bones 
Sign on a Michigan farm: “Atterttion 
Hunters—Please Don’t Shoot Anything 
on My Place That Isn't Moving. It May 
Be My Hired Man!” 


Gary Barton. Otte Beheol, Dexter, Kane 


No Soap 


Wife: “Was the boss angry when you 
asked him for a raise?” 

Husband: “He was as gentle as a 
lamb.” 

Wife: “What did he say?” 

Husband: “Baht” 


Lewise Reger Maplewes! (rade Sehoot, Otiews Lake, Mich 


Some Yoke 
Dad: “Jimmy, why don't you wash 
your face? I can see what you had for 
breakfast this morning.” 
Jimmy: “What was it?” 
Dad: “Eggs.” 
Jimmy: “Wrong, Pop. That was yes- 


terday.” 
derty 


Consolidated Sete! 


Holland, 1012 N Olive, Sante Ana. Calif 


Sea Fare 


Jim: “Why didn’t John play cards on 
his boat?” 

Bob: “He couldn't. 
standing on the deck.” 


Joseph Sorkin. New Haver 


Joke of the Week 


Jack: “How are the football players 
going to get all that mud off their uni- 
forms after the game?” 

Paul; “What do you suppose they 
have a serub team for?” , 

Joy Calder 


His father was 


(Conn Hetres Day Sehow! 


Reute |. Granger, Wash 





13. A period of years 

14. To point toward a target 

17. The moon influnces the — — — 
flow of the tides 

Little, less, 

Past tense of “sell.” 

A flower, a blossom 

Indefinite article 


Great Southern general, 


and 
18 


21. 
22 
24. Robert E 


25. A young boy 
Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to November 15 Quiz-Word Purzle 

ACROSS: 1-camel; 6-llama; 7-attic; 8-no; 
9-tea; ll-snob; i4-due; 15-here; i6-up; 18- 
his; 19-tepid; 2l-arise; 22-hunts. 

DOWN: i-clan; 2-alto; 3-mat; 4-emit; 5- 
laces; 10-Andes; l2-our; 13-bee; 15-hides; 
16-Utah; 17-Peru; 18-hist.; 20-pin 





Nation-Wide Talent Search 


for Young Writers 


BCIFTEEN leading daily newspapers 
throughout the nation are on the look- 
out for your entries in the 1951 regional 
Scholastic Writing Awards program. 


You can win an Underwood portable 
typewriter, achievement keys, certificates 
of merit, and other awards. 


Check the map above to see if you live 
in an area covered by a regional newspaper 
sponsor. If you do, write directly to the 
paper for a 1951 Writing Awards Rules 
Booklet. This will tell you deadline date, 
place to send entries, other details. 

Watch the newspaper for news of the 
program, judges, tips on writing, deadline 
reminders, and other helps. 

Regional winners, announced locally in 
March, are eligible for the national Schol- 
astic Writing Awards. 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Mlinois 
lovisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Mississippi 
New Hampshire 
Ohio 

New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginio 


Washington, D.C. 


ceeneweaewew 


1951 Regional Sponsors 


The Denver Post (State) 

The Hartford Courant (State) 

The Miami Herald (Southeastern Florida) 
The Peoria Star (Northcentral Illinois) 

The New Orleans States (State) 

The Boston Post (State) 

The Boston Post (State) 

The Detroit News (Southeastern Michigan) 
The St. Lovis Star-Times (St. Louis area) 

The New Orleons States (State) 

The Boston Post (State) 

The Cleveland News (Greater Cleveland area) 
The Newark News (State) 

The Knickerbocker News (Capital district) 
The Pittsburgh Press (Western Pa.) 

The Ft. Worth Star-Telegram (North, west Tex.) 
The Boston Post (State) 

The Newport News Daily Press (Va. penin.) 
The Washington Evening Star (D.C. area) 


Students living in areas in which there is no regional 
should submit entries directly to Scholastic Writing Awards, 7 E. 
12th St., New York 3, before national deadline date—Mar,. 1, 1950. 











Order the NOVEL 


Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two Se PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Pepnut 
Bar outside wrappers. 





The “Ritepoint” mechanicol 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 

ond an eraser inside 

the pencil barrel 





Onper i? TODAY 
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PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Depertment 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


NEW CATALOG 


en 
86 bee eae sttrertive <ateleg amd sober 
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Dept *. Motel Arte Ge. Sectecter, © 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


kheles< Megotmes eccop! stomp advertisements 
eonty trom releble end trustworthy stamp declers 
Owr reedert are edvued te read an odvertisement 
carefully before sending money for stomps Wf the 
odverticement mentions the werd “epprevels,” the 
vhome deoter will send you in eddition te any free 
shamps of thomps you poy for in edveme a selection 
of other stamps hnewn as epprevals Each of these 
eperevel” stomps bes @ price clearly merked. if 
yeu keep any of the’ “aperevel” stomps you must 
wey fer them end return the ones you deo not wish 
» bey yew de net intend te buy any of the 

eerevel” stomps return them premetly, being 

retul te write your neme end oddress in the veper 
hand corner of the envelope in which yeu re- 


deceived as o reowlt a his response te on 

in Soh ts erged te 

epeee! te the Executive Editer, Scholastic Moqa 
wees, 7 £ 12th St, Mew York 3 Nw OY 





eoutis 





| York 23, N. ¥. The 


| U. S. will print all U. N 


Aly 
Starting an Album 


A new reader of this column, Dottie 
Van Sickel of Lansing, -Michigan, has 


asked for hints on starting a stamp al- 


bum. 

One way to start is to decide on the 
subject which interests you most—ani- 
mals, flowers, famous persons, trains, 
national monuments 

Another way to start an album is to 
collect current commemoratives of only 
one country. For example, you might 
collect the 11 new U. S. commemora- 
tives issued this year. Then you might 
branch out and start collecting all U. S 
stamps since 1847, the year our first 
stamp was issued. 

You can buy inexpensive albums to 
hold stamps of special subjects. On sale 
now is a new 64-page looseleaf album 
which provides space for all U. S. air- 
mail and ordinary stamps. The album 
shows you how to identify secret mark- 


| ings on the stamps 
If this album is not yet on sale at | 
your stamp dealer, you can buy it from | 


William C. Denhof, P. O. Box 166, New 
album costs $2.00 
with a binder, but 
you can easily make your own 

STAMPING GROUND: The United 
Nations has approved the plan to seg up 
its own Post Office Department. The 
stamps. But 
they will be designed and sold by the 
U.N. When the U. N 
to its new 
City, its postal address will be 
Nations, N. Y 2 


Paraguay 


It does ‘not come 


finishes moving 


a new airmail 
honor of Franklin Delano 
32nd President of the U. S$ 


has issued 
stamp in 
Rooseve It 
The stamp shows his picture 


ind Stripes, and Paraguay’s flag 


307" ALL a aereemeee, as | 
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Ba FREE CATALOG! 
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HARRIS & CO. 107 Transit Bidg.. BOSTON, MASS. 


@egeiter. © . Lal 
(ree angued 4100 80 nanghe:, Pireign 


othe wateetlce slames Everything fee te sperevel 


CariTad eTamr ce LITTLE ROCK ? wee 


Double Duty 
do hal our Speer “This 
wil do hall your ha 


High 
Father: “You've been a good boy, 
Jim. Here's a nice new y for you. 
Jim: “If you don’t mind, Father I'd 
rather have a dirty old nickel.” 


Juamy Wi . Bradford 1.8.. Starke, Fie 
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ALL DIFFERENT 
| to Approval Applicants 


headquarters in New York | 
“United | 


the Stars 


105 


BRYSON STAMP CO. Drewer F-21. Res:ford, Ohie 


COLLECT res ee 


fone: cB gk at aes 


te ¥ 


Ntaliaa East Africa acting set showing 


> Gastias teow. feces he Waite, King Victor 
Ganesan u Corr ‘This 
set which catalogs fer ig will be sent to you for os 





10@ slong with « selection 
ALADDIN STAMP CO. oo ee Pest. @ Denver 5. Coterade 


FREE STAMP ZOO! 





Snakes. 


usests! Big samp 
Bras ea BS sain-packed, aperor -eo-tae ai 


10 <7 


qs ee ee. Dept 12, Wiwevkes 1, Wis. 


ma 


100 diff. CHINA 
5c 


Inctudes Airmail Ships, Auto, Map. 
UNITED STATES ONLY 


rmhmoceros, and othe 
200 rREE ‘vin 





Heroes. To A moval SUV: BUYERS 
—— STAMP SERVICE 
We sell t 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Gen 12, Bept. 260, Wehetels Ste. _ 8. v. 8 8. ¥ 
tow prices 
catalogue and a 85 00 stamp 


my at attractive 
o our complete 


DIFFERENT 


t ist, mite 


x | K-522 Parke Bldg 
ees ADAM K.BERT © ‘Pittsouren. Ps 
2 ‘emiums with yo 
erawoWein st STAMP CO. Box S2R. Bayonne. WJ. | 
olPe. UNITED STATES 
niin AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTI A! , 
oe, 19th cont a “ = . 
evenues, eff Toe sepplirant 
GAIN APPROVALS rue nIG 
W. ©. Beokmen, Box 145-H, 


Astounding! All different, worldwide airmail! collection of 
Sresthtahing beauty. issued members of the UNITED 


i RATIONS Entire unique coliection—enty Se—with ee 


erecam. les? eran. Tt 
|, ew York 


FREE. $22.50 CATALOGUE VALUE 


offers free colorful collection 


—— S with aporovats 
79.5 William 3t., New York 7, N.Y. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 


given to approve! opplicants 
ae customers. Send 3c for 


jeviers, lists and approvols. 


The Philippine Republic iseved this stomp innteaed 


a 


last month to ate a 

there last May. Seven Asian nations at- 
tended to discuss ways of solving Far 
Eastern problems. The stamp shows oa 
deve of peace and a global map of 
sevtheast Asia. Map countries in black. 
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Clese Shave 


Father: “My shaving brush is very 
stiff this morning.” 

Son: “That's funny. It was nice and 
soft yesterday when I painted my bi- 
cycle with it.” 

Arther Overe 


Temahawt (Wis High Seheo! 


Still Unemployed 
Manager 
last job?” 
Applicant: “Tiness.” 
Manager: “What kind of illness?” 
Applicant: “My boss said he was sick 
of me.” 


“Why did you leave your 


Garden Grove. Calif 


Fiery Father 


Jill: “Did you know that paper can 
keep people warm?” 

Jack: “Do U! My last report card kept 
my dad hot under the collar for two 
weeks!” 


Audrey) Lote Shumake 
New Haven. Conn 


Dallas tN. ( sotto! 


Grade A 


Mrs. Newlywed: “I do hope that you 
keep your cows in a pasture.” 

Milkman: “Of course we do.” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “I'm so glad. I have 
been told that pasteurized milk is the 
best.” 

Jean Coons, Germantown (N.Y) 


Centra! Sehool 





For the sake of your children, 
buy and use Christmas Seals. 

Thanks to Seals, children today 
have a far greater chance of @ 
caping TB than you did. 

To give them a still better 
chance, send your contribution 
today, please. 


spece bas bees 
contribeted by 


Scholastic 


1. MOUNTAIN LIFE 


Cross out the one FALSE ending fol- 
lowing each statement. Score 5 points 
for each. Total 20. 


1. The higher you go up the moun 
tains 
a. the colder it gets. 
b. the more people you see. 
c. the wetter it gets 
2. In mountain areas many people 
earn their living by: 
a. farming. 
b. raising animals. 
c. working in factories. 


3. Mountain industries that can’t be 
carried on without good transportation 
are: 

a. mining. 
b. lumbering. 
c. hunting and fishing. 


4. In some mountain places, crops 
cannot grow because: 
a. they would be ruined by mon- 
soons. 
b. the mountain slopes are too 
steep. 
. the soil is too poor. 


My score 


2. UP IN THE TYROL 


Check the 6 sentences that correctly 
describe things you and your family 
might do if you were Tyroleans of Aus- 
tria. Score 5 points for each correct an- 
swer you check. Total 30. 


__1. In the northern Tyrol you 
would grow grapes on flat lowlands. 
_2. In summer you would live in a 
mountain hut, tending cattle. : 
3. In winter you would work in a 
hotel or restaurant, serving tourists. 

__4. You would carry logs by hand 
down the mountainsides to sawmills. 

__5. On a small mountain farm you 
would raise hay, wheat, potatoes. 

__6. To travel in the Tyrol, you 
would find it easiest to use mountain 
passes. 

_._7. You would never see any wild 
animals. 

__.8. You would celebrate your 
saint's day, rather than your birthday. 

__9. You would eat soup, meat-balls 
called knoedel, and pancakes. 


My score 


19 
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Citizenship Quiz & 


3. NEWS HEADLINES 


Complete the headlines below with 
the correct word or words, Choose an- 
swers from list below. Score 7 points 
each. Total 35 


Ce 
U. N. Security Council Meeting. 
2 ______.____. Still Held Majority 
in 82nd Congress. 


3 Meet 


About Austria’s Independence. 
4. Scientists Say Watery 
Causes Leaves to Fall. 


5. U. S. Freight Trains to Be Made 


Attend 


Talk 


to 


of 


Big Four, plaster, pectin, Republicans, 
Communists, Small Fry, plywood, Dem- 
ocrats 


My score 
_ 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Underline the correct ending for each 

statement about a “fearsome critter.” 

Score 5 points for each. Total 15. 


My score Total score 


A. = 

1. To escape from 2. You're safe 

this animal, you from this animal 

must if you: 

a. hit him with a. hunt him at 
an axe. night. 

b. jump through b. lasso him. 
his hoop. c. sprinkle pep- 

» feed him per on his 
cheese. nose, 


3. If you walk 
under his tree, 
you'll be: 

a. jumped on. 
b. ripped to 
splinters. 

c. hit on the 

head. 











The Father of Medicine 


In ancient times sickness was blamed on pagan gods and evil 
spirits, “Doctors” were men versed in weird mumbo-jumbo 
intended to drive out the evil ones or pacity the deity the patient 
had offended. Such was “medical knowledge” through ail the 
thousands of years that preceded the “Golden Age of Greece.” 


Study these laws of nature, this man proposed, and you'll find 
the means of combatting disease. This great thinker's name was 
Hippocrates, The principles he laid down 2500 years ago are 
the foundation of modern medicine: observe accurately . . . 
learn the facts ... make your deductions only from facts. 


This is a practice that has done more for the progress of medicine 
than any other single thing. So unselfish was Hippocrates, so 
exacting were his standards, that the 2500 year old “Hippocratic 
Oath,” with its high code of ethics and ideals, is still taken by 
every new doctor when he receives his medical degree. 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name 
and the Squibb seal. They say...“ There are 


no finer products made.” 


: : = Vo we. 
A of 
X 
bet} SY 


aon 


By following this logical procedure he became the first man to 
distinguish between individual diseases and to prescribe indi- 
vidual treatments for them. In each case, he carefully recorded 
his success or failure withholding no experience might 
help others. 


The highest ideals of 

service guide not 

only your doctor 

but also the phar- 

maccutical houses 

that make medici- 

gals he prescribes 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

expresses these ideals with 

the words “The priceless ingre- 

dient of every product is the honor 
and integfity of its maker.” When your 
doctor prescribes or suggests Squibb 
products, from the most complex 
antibiotic w a simple aspirin tablet, 
he does it knowing that they are the 
purest, most reliable, most effective 
products that modern science can create. 


E-R:-Squiss & SONS 


The priceless Ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 





art 


Corner 


VERY Thanksgiving, we (the writer, 
editors, and other staff members of 
Scholastic Magazines) have the pleasure 
of a social hour and buffet supper with 
many of our friends among teachers of 
Social Studies and teachers of English. 
The suppers are held Thanksgiving eve- 
ning, just before the opening sessions of 
the annual meetings of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Our Thanksgiving travels over the 
past thirty years, if marked on a map 
of the U. S., would make zig-zag lines 
“from sea to shining sea” and from At- 
lanta to the Great Lakes. Last year we 
were in Baltimore (Social Studies) 
and Buffalo (English). All teachers 
who use Scholastic Magazines or who 
lead chapters of Teen Age Book Club are 
invited to these traditional Scholastic 
Thanksgiving parties. 

Last week, Editor-in-Chief Kenneth 
Gould, Senior Scholastic and Literary 
Cavalcade Editor Eric Berger, and 
World Week Editor Sturges Cary, 
played host at the Socia] Studies meeting 
in Minneapolis at the Hotel Nicollet. 
Practical English Editor Margaret 
Hauser, Scholastic Teacher Editor Wil- 
liam Boutwell, Teen Age Book Club 
Director Martha Huddleston, and the 
writer received our guests at the Hotel 
Schroeder in Milwaukee. 

Editors Berger and Boutwell, after 
partaking of the companionship and the 
turkey in Minneapolis and Milwaukee 
espectively, crossed paths in the air as 
they flew to attend some of the sessions 
in the cities 330 miles apart. That is, 
Editor Berger flew from Minneapolis to 
Milwaukee to get the benefit of some of 
the English Council meetings; Editor 
Boutwell flew from Milwaukee to Min- 
neapolis to be in on some of the Social 
Studies meetings. 

By attendance at these national meet- 
ings, and through the counsel and guid- 
ince we receive from teachers and school 
administrators who serve on our editorial 
advisory boards, we at Scholastic are 
better equipped to provide up-to-date 
materials related to the curriculum and 
to the personal needs and interests of 
youth. 


Presipent and Pus .isHer 


POOLS 


for 


TEACHERS 


Civil Rights 
December 6 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Free and Inexpensive 
Material Available from the American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. What's the Score 
on Civil Rights (Series G-131-48), 
1948, 10¢, National Institute of Social 
Relations Inc., 1244—20th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. These Rights Are 
Ours to Keep, 1948, 20¢, Public Af- 
fairs Committee Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. America’s 
Stake in Human Rights, by R. W. Crary 
& J. T, Robinson (Bul. No. 24), 1949, 
25¢, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201—16th St., Washington 6, 
D.C. Freedom's Charter, (Headline Se- 
ries), 1949, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 East 38th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

BOOKS: Price of Liberty, by Clara 
Molendyk & Benjamin Edwards, $1.80, 
(Harper, 1947). To Secure These 
Rights; the Report of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights, $1.00, 
(Simon & Schuster, 1947). Equality in 
America, by George Huszar, (Refer- 
ence Shelf Vol. 21), $1.75, (H. W. Wil- 
son, 1949). 

ARTICLES: “Five Liberties of True 
Democracy,” by C. Bowles, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, May 28, 1950. “Controversy 
in Congress Over Federal Civil Rights 
Proposals; with Pro & Con Discussion,” 
Congressional Digest, Feb. 1950. “Hu- 
man Welfare State,” by W. O. Douglas, 
Survey, Apr. 1949. “To Secure ese 
Rights,” by R. K. Carr, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Feb. 5, 1950. 

FILMS: Bill of Rights, 20 minutes, 
long term lease. Teaching Films Custo- 
dians Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18. 
Incorporating the Bill of Rights into the 
Federal Constitution. A foreword em- 
phasizes the importance of these amend- 
ments in the present world situation. 
Make Mine Freedom, 10 minutes, loan, 
Motion Picture Division, Harding Col- 
lege, Searcy, Arkansas. The case against 
police state philosophies, the frictions 
which tend to divide us, and the need 
for cooperation among all groups. 

FILMSTRIPS: Democracy Is Home 
Made, 67 frames, Pilgrim Press, 14 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. Problems of 
democratic living, emphasizing freedom 
from fear, freedom speech, religion, 
etc. To Secure These Rights, 50 frames, 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. 
Graphic review of the by the 
President's Committee on Civil Rights. 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
73 frames, United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information, Films and Visual 
Information Division, Lake Success, 
N. Y, Free loan. 


China 
January 3 and 10 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: China, by T. T. Brad- 
ley & Others (World Geography Read- 
ers), 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Merrill Co., 
400 S. Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
China in the Air Age, by L. A. Phillips, 
1948, free, Pan American World Air- 
ways System, 28-19 —— Plaza N., 
Long Island City 1, N Forging a 
New China, by L. K. Rosinger (Head- 
line Séries No. 67), 1948, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Look Again at 
China, by Willis Lamott, 1945, 50¢, 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Land of the Chinese People, 
by Cornelia Spencer, $2.25 (Lippincott, 
1945). China, Country of Contrasts, by 
Mary Nourse, and Delia Goetz, $3.00 
(Harcourt, 1944). Li Lun, Lad of Cour- 
age, by Carolyn Treffinger (fiction), 
$2.50 (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947). 
Firecracker Land, by Florence Ays- 
cough, $3.00 (Houghton, 1932). 

ARTICLES: “Hitchhiking with the 
Yellow Fish,” by S. R. Rau, Harper, 
Mar. 1950. “War with China Next?” 
U. S. News, Aug. 11, 1950. “Profile of 
Red China,” by A»D. Barnett, Foreign 
Policy Reports, Feb. 15, 1950. “Inside 
China: Uncensored Story,” U. S. News, 
Jan. 2, 1950. “China in the Long Haul,” 
by N. Peffer, Harper, Apr. 1950. 

FILMS: Farming in South China, 20 
minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Avenue, N. Y. 29. 
Tilling the soil in the Si River Valley. 
Oriental City, 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films. Study of the hab- 
its and customs of urban life in Canton, 
China, Children of China, 11 minutes, 
sale or rent. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. Episodes of home, school, and 

lay life of children in a Chinese vil- 
What Is China?, 23 minutes, long 
term lease, Teaching Films Custodians, 
Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., N. Y. 18, China— 
its history, geography, people. 

FILMSTRIPS: China, 64 frames, In- 
formative Classroom Pictures Publish- 
ers, 40 Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
2, Mich. Scenes of family life, schools, 
farmers and industrial workers, cities 
and villages. 





It is Mr. Drucker's thesis that mass 
is more than mere i 

zation of machinery—it is a way 
He has drawn upon his personal 
rience as an adviser to 
outline a more humane a to the 
conduct of our giant i .. Like 
many other students of our society, he 


life. 
expe- 
tions to 


in human relations created by 
rough plant government in 
which responsibility is shared by man- 
agement and workers. The role of the 
Federal government in this is to stay 
away from business problems which it 
cannot hope to grasp. The largesse it 
dispenses in the form of welfare bene- 
fits is acceptable only so long as it is 
controlled at the local level. 
Occasionally Mr. Drucker belabors 
vigorously a straw man and carries off 
a not unexpected victory. He accom- 
plished this neat feat in his quarrel with 
stockholders—millions of them—who do 
not exercise control over the industries 
which they own. He would take away 
their nominal ownership of industry and 
egive them “certificates of investment 
each carrying a perfectly genuine claim 
to'a share in the profits. . . .” Manage- 
ment, the brains of “the new society,” 
would continue in, its performance of 
vital duties. His examination of huge 
executives’ salaries, the worker's stake 
in profit, and union responsibilities will 
put you in a.mood to argue at the end 


of every paragraph. 


Guide to Business History. Materials 
for the Study of American Business 
History and Suggestions for Their 
Use, by Henrietta M. Larson. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1181 pp., $12. 


In recent years social scientists have 
turned their attention to the field of 
business history. More and more mate- 
rials are being made available to the 
serious student of our business devel- 
— The avenues of research are 
clearly marked in the Guide to Business 
History, a comprehensive, critically an- 
notated bibliography prepared by Pro- 
fessor Larson Harvard's Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

The work is an effort to do for the 
comparatively narrow field of business 
history what George M. Dutcher and 


Our Democracy Really Works 
in Educational Exchange Plan 


“ “We don't need to lock them,’ the farmer replied. 
“When he told me,” the Brazilian concluded, “that the 
came every day, rege letters and newspapers and 


everyone, rich or poor, it 
do have a democratic country.” 


In all, more than 50,000 persons have been 


jenly came to me that you Americans 


between the 


exchanged 
United States and the rest of the world this year. More than half of them— 
26,000—are students from 151 countries attending 1115 American col- 


of the exchanges this year, while industry, educational institutions and 
foundations, and foreign governments contributed to the rest. 

“When you bring a man here from another country to study,” says 
Dr. Johnstone, “or when you send an American student or teacher over- 


seas, you're 


spreading information about the United States which cannot 


be doubted. It is truth and is recognized as such.” 
—Roger Stuart, Stoft Writer, in New York World-Telegram and Sun 





associates did for the field of general 
history in A Guide to Historical Liter- 
ature. The broad divisions of the work 
include the historical background of 
American business, biographical studies 
of business administrators, the history of 
individual industries and companies. In 
all some 5,000 titles are annotated. The 
work is unified by introductory essays. 


These Rights and Freedoms. United 
Nations. Department of Public In- 
formation. Distributed by Columbia 
University Press, N. Y. 214 pp., $1.50. 
The teen-ager who has worked through 

a course in Ancient History may recall 

that 4,000 years ago, Hammurabi's 

Code, legal means to protect the 

individ inst oppression. That work 

is still going forward in the United 


, 


Nations, as evidenced by this source 
book on the recently promulgated Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. It 
is clear from the assembled documents 
that considerable controversy between 
the Russians and the democracies pre- 
ceded agreement on the final declara- 
tion. 

Other documents which appear in the 
appendix of this small volume relate to 
genocide, the transmission of news, and 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. It may be that many years 
from now, this collection will have the 
same value for those who urge vigorous 
enforcement of human rights as Madi- 
son's Notes on the Constitution have 
for those who would interpret the 
wishes of the Founding Fathers. 

Howarp L. Hurwrrz 


\ 





